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This booklet, intended for junior and community 
college trustees, contains three addresses given this year at a 
special conference for twO'-'year college trustees, a paper based on a 
national survey of community college trustees, reaction to that 
paper, and a selected bibliography of articles, studies, and 
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found in the board of trustees and the president'--may shift to 
administrative levels far removed from college and community; (2) 
"Statewide Planning and Local Autonomy" by James L. Wattenbarger , 
which reaffirms the trend toward State level coordination and control 
and proposes guidelines for differentiating State from local 
responsibilities; and (3) "The private College in the 70" s" by Wesley 

Westerberg, which focuses on irnportant issues that confront the 
private two-year colleges and on specific cctributions toward 
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This publication fbr junior antl conimunily college li Uslccs 
is the tirst in wluu AGB hupcs can he a series of reports to 
provide its %^ariaiis constituencies with timely ami heljiful 
niateriuL It eojitain^ three atkl resses given this year at a speehil 
eonfererice for two-year college trustees: a paper bascLi on a 
national research stucly condLietetl by a coinniuiilly college 
dean: reaction to that jiaper by an acknowledged veteran in 
the two-year college tield: and a seleetekl bibliography ol 
articles, studies iind Llissertations on lay governance ol' the 
two-year college sector. 

AGB acknowledges the support of the Lilly Eiulowment 
and its expression of interest in the Associalion of Governing 
Boartls lor niakir g this publicatit>n possible. 
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Abuiit a y(jur ugc? rcprcs*jntativcs rroin tlie A>;saciution of 
Goveriiing Boards of Uiiiwrsilics and Culluges. thu National 
Ccuinuil of liulvpcFidL'nt Junior Colleges, und the MaryUiiul 
State Buanl fuv CoinnuHiity Colleges inet ft) discuss the tcasi- 
biUly of a contereiice tor tlie two-year college trusrees iji the 
niid-AtiuiUic region. Thereafter, a lariier graLip was assemhled 
to ascertain tlie Lleyree af iiiterest in develuping such a cofi- 
terence. 'Those attcnLhng were: 



Sister Majellu Berg, President 
Minyinuuiit College of Virgiiiia 

Terry Devancy, Trustee 

Prinee George's Comnnniity College 

Doughis F. Lihby. Piesident 
Dchisvare County Cuniniuniiy College 

S. V, NtariuruiUL (ihon) Vice 
Chaneollor ft)! T^vo-Yc^^ Colleges 
Slate Uriiversiiy of Nesv York 

Peter D. Peliiaiiu President 
Mi. Vernon College 



Patrieiu Perkiiisoiu Administrative 
Assistant tii tlie CluiJicellor 
Virginia Coinnuniily College 
System 

Frank B. PescL Associate Prolessor 
of lligher Hduuation. Cuthulie 
University of America 

Kenneth Wright, Director 
Cominunity College Prograni 
New Jersey Depurtment of 
Higlicr Educution 



Due in large ircasure to the interest and siipport of eucii of 
these people, it was decided that a conference should be 
schedided in May, 1972. 

A prograjn eoniniittee was fornied, consisting of: 



Walter A. Graliain, (then) Director 
National Couneil of hidependent 
Junior Colleges 

Richard T. Ingram, Progratn 
Associate. Association of 
Govcr^in^ Boards 



Alfred C\ O'ConncIh Executive 
Director, Maiyland State Board 
for Connnuniiy Colleges 

Frank B. Pesci, Assuciute Protessor 
of Higher Edueation. Cutholic 
University of America 



An un usualiy fine group of speakers were brought together in 
Bultiniore, Maryhuid on May I 1-12, 1972 for the first confer- 
ence of its kind in the niid-Atluntic region, Tliey were anked 
to. address themselves to some of the nutional issues that are 



ibreniost nniong tlic concerns or coiiiniiiiiity uiul jiinior cciU 
lege Irustecs aiul prcNidenis, Atidresseii of three of these speuk = 
ers are inelLuled in this i^ubHcutioii : Hdmiind J. Gleuzer, l^resi = 
dent, Aniericuji Associution of Conmniiiity aiul Junior 
Ct3lleges: Junies L. Wattcnburger. Director of tlie Institute ut^ 
Higlier Hdugutioji, University of FloriLlu: und Wesley 
Westerberg. Chuncellor of Kcndull College, 

In udditioii to ihose whose papers are iiicluded here, the 
more llinji 130 persons in attendance artiie conlerence were 
privileged to licur also froni Juseph P. Cusand, Deputy C oni- 
niissioner fur Higher Hducution. U.S, Office of Hducution, and 
tbrmer President. St. Louis Jiniior College District: Robert L. 
Stuhr, partner in tlie firni of Gonser, Gerber. 7 inker and 
Stuhr, Robert Gniy. New York attorney and an expert in 
collective bargaining: ancl Frederic W. Ness. President, Associ- 
ation of Amcricar " HIeges. Highlights tVom their presenta- 
tions are sLunmurN.cd on puges 26-27, 

As tin ailjLUiet to the furnial side of the conlVrence, trustees 
from New Yc^rk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Marylaiid. Lind 
Virginia were given the c^pportunity to meet separately to 
discuss current and pendiiig slate legislation aftecting their 
institutions, 

Inlbrmation in the recent national survey by Peter K. Mills, 
included as a siipplenient to the conlerence pijpers, adds sig- 
nifieanlly to the cm rent literature fbr this segniejit ot Ameri- 
cim higher education. Dr, S. V. Martoraiia was in\'ited to com- 
ment on the report because of his recognized experience in 
the iWQ-year college field. 
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Who Decides? 



(r/etucr stresses t/ua the Uwus uf dvcisian nHiklnu ami fu.wcr lusmrh 
vulh jfnuul in thu 'MHird iyusfees and the president may shif t admin- 
istratlve levels fur reniaved Jron? eollei^e and cotntninutw 



Who di^cideH? Who call^ the shcus? 
Who wih' dcteinn'nc what stLidcn*s 
shoijKl be scrvec! hy cumiiuinity 
coilcues. how jnuny HUidcnts there 
ciih be, how nujch tuition ihey will 
puj/? Wlio will dcterniine the ediicu- 
tionul pmgrunis und learning straie- 
gius i!tih;^i.'d? Who will c^stabhsh 
teaching lo.id and saUiriesV Who wiIJ 
deteiniine the buildiiigs tc^ be con- 
structed, tJieir architectural style 
and their location? 

In his autobiogruphy LHicohi 
Steflens describes a technique he 
developed tbrgettitig at the people 
wh^ make decisions; 

I weni to tho newspaper ufficcs. one by 
one, ijJl t^r them, und J hit upon un ap^ 
proach which 1 hiive since used un aJI 



^iibjcets business, politics, retV)rin . , _ 
The queshnn I tVanied Air ilie newspaper 
uffices . . . was directed iu fnid the buss of 
the paper. CaJIing svUh niy curd ai ihc 
ediiuriLij uffjce, I would usi' the ufTiijc 
boy: ''Say, kid, wlu> Is 'it' here?" 



*'Why/' ho wiHild unswer. 
und-sti IS the editor/' 



*Mr. So- 



^'Nu, 111^," I protested, 'I duiri mean 
the lYont, I mean really/' 

''Oil, you mean the owner, that's Mr. 

Feigning dJsgusi and disappointment, 1 
would say, 'The owner, he^s only the rear 
as the editor is the front. What I mean 
is.svhu's running the shebang? Whu knosvs 
what's whtil and - who decides?^' 

"Oh/' he would exclaim - whether he 
was the office boy, a reporter or an 

lidmuiid J. i3li?iipr is President or ihc Amcriuun Association of Cummunny und Juniuf Cuilt^ge^. This 
piiliur, presented a I thu AGU Conferyncu in May, 1972. is hiken from hl.s new bonk FrfjJ^ctF^cui^^ 

pubhsh^r, MuOruw=H!ll fJuok Company. New York Cilv.o 1972 by MgCraw^iriJl inJ 
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ediUHial writer liis face ligliiing up svith 
ihe inicJIigcnce facus luihiliuilly cuiiccul 
*'Ohi ihc nuui yuu hiq luuking for is 
Nut ISniwn/'l 

The locus oi' dccisioii nuiking is 
the Ulcus of pt>wei% the capiieity to 
delermjiie what vvili bo lIoiic. His- 
torically, boards of trustees, loeidly 
elected, joined svilli ihc president 
of the colleue to resolve sLieh mat- 
ters, A look into tlie future, how- 
ever. reveaJ.s a far more coniple>: 
picture with a possible ^hill of 
power to adniimstrative levels far 
renia%'ed from college and 
CQmnumity . 

1 lie re are nvany wlio would be 
party to institutional decision 
niaking. Among these are students, 
facidty , adniiiiistration, local boards 
representing the coinnumity. state- 
level eonimunity college boards and 
similar agencies, coordinating boards 
tor higher education, the legislatuie, 
mtl the governor\s c>ffice. Wliat is 
tMe forecast of their rehitive innii- 
ence on the policy di rections of the 
college? 

Probably more of the decisions 
affecting the goals and priorities of 
coniniimity colleges vvIll be made in 
tile state capitols. The state legisla- 
ture^ the governor's office, and 
Ht..te agencies will play an increasjnii 
part in sliaping the future of these 
comniiniity-orieiited institutions. 
The move toward greater stute^level 
power cumes at the same- tinie as a 
rising demand at the local level for 

iLinculn S iclTcns, 7 Vit- Autahimraphy of IJncoh 
In^., N4*%v York: 193!. 
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the college to be more quickly 
res]ionsivx' to comnuniily needs as 
well as to bicniden (ippi5j'tunities for 
purticipu tion ^ ' facLdty , st uden Is, 
anil conimimils representatives in 
goal setting and program tleveiop- 
men t. The resul t is tension aiui 
struygle tor Llecisian making auihoi- 
ity among parties on the local scene 
a n d b e t w^e en t li ose o n 1 u ca 1 a n d 
slate levels. Dominan t aniong the 
state-level forces, in the eyes of 
most interviewees, svill be the state 
legisjat Lu^e which shows not only 
increased iiiterest in ediica tional 
inatters biit a new consciousness of 
its own role tmd responsibilities. 

F.ov whatever reason the costs 
of education, unrest on the college 
campus, the rise of collect ive bai^- 
gaining state legislatLu^es are dem- 
onstrating a keen interest in Ciluca- 
tion from pre-school through tlie 
u n iversi ty , Moreover. there are 
elianges coming about in the legisla- 
tures the nisei ves that have further 
implications for education and other 
state services. 

Community colleges are not going 
to be left alone. Uiidgets are too 
big f u r that and ge ne ra 1 1 y they 
liecome a matter of in ore than 
local eoncern. As enrollmerits rise 
and costs go up, the search for 
funds leads inct^easingly to the state 
leveL Tlie state wants to know^ what 
it is getting for its money. The 
legislature has little desire to deal 
witli dozens of comnumity colleges. 
It will look to a sta«e agency us its 

Stafjen^, p, 402, JiaryQUrt, Bfuwu & Cuiiipuny. 



point ol contact, The i\uulii\ tluit 
agency will he orcriiicul importctncc 
in nuiiniinning u conslriictive ten- 
smn hetwccn lc^c;il imd suite forues. 
SiijtcHevel leLulersiiip is required 
- svhich has liigh respeet for ihe 
capueity of the local institution to 
ideniily ami respond to coniniunity 
neeclK, a leaiiership whicli exercises 
its authority fiiore tiirough persua= 
sion than through reguUilion and 
seeks full discussion and involve- 
ment by those who will he afleetod 
by policy determinations. 

The profession of state-levei com- 
munity coiiege administiaiion is 
relativciy new: witli a few notalMe 
uxceptions. it is a product of the 
past ten years or less. Witli a shift in 
locus of poss^er toward the state 
and with the consequent tensions 
already referred to between local 
institutions and the state, plus the 
often competijig interests com- 
monly i'ound in state capitols, ex- 
pertise of the highest order is needed 
tor thftieult and complex adminis- 
trative tasks. 

Bo;ird Power 

I listened to members of a com- 
munity college board discuss the 
future of their institution. The way 
they were talking. I told them, oiie 
would assume that they telt they 
would liaveagreat deal to say about 
the direction in which the college 
would move. ^'You are damn righL^' 
they responded. *'We donT need 
people in the state capitol or in 
Wanhington telHng us what to do/^ 
^Mt is a bunch of egotists like thi 
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that contribute IowluxI the inabihty 
oi (his state to come up wilh a 
masler phm for liipher education/' 
the chairnKin of ihe^board declared, 
"It is great to hase more financial 
support without siM^rendering voiu^ 
j^ower. i^ut. call it really he ilone?" 

A re boards su rre fide ri ng t hei r 
posver? Developments in stiUe capi- 
lols may indeed hold implications 
tor future board policy determina- 
tions. What I see happening ihouglu 
even in die face of possible limita- 
tion of power, is more active exer- 
cise of board authority than pre- 
viously has been the ease, Tlie three- 
fold adage about the president that 
the board is to hire the president, 
suppcrt him as it can, then fire him 

whicli at ojie time allegedly 
described the major role of the 
board, will not hold true. 

Reports of student dissent and 
protest, whetlier at the local institu- 
tion or not, plus community con- 
cerns about the tax dollar, have re- 
sulted in mounting pressures on 
local board members. Constituents 
are asking questions. They want 
answers Irom the board. People who 
in I'ormer times may have enjoyed 
the honorific aspects of boap^ mem- 
bership are conipelled now, in their 
own defense, to have up-to-date, 
comprehensive knowledge about the 
institurion and its programs. An- 
other reason for stepped-up board 
interest and participation is the 
number of educational matters now 
adjudicated in the courts. The board, 
as the legal entity tor the institu= 
tion, is involved whetlier it wants 
to be or not. 



AciLially. llie cuinmunity college 
board jiiember is i\ relative ncw= 
L-omer It) a field ijf uctivily long 
occiipi^tl '^y public schooJ bo4irds of 
educalion inul llic rcgcnis uiul 
Iruslcesor the college and universily 
world. Not Linlii I ^K)7 did the eoni- 
niuniiy colleges ill the slate ot^ 
Washington bas e scpcn iiie boLirds, 
distinct iVoni high school Llistrict 
boards of ediicatio!!. And in lllinoiii 
the process tviwartl coninuniity cob 
lege boards was given inipeliis under 
live Higher l^ducation Act of ^^65. 
Until 1 969. Florida institutions 
were under county lioards at educa- 
tion with conmuniity college ad- 
viHory councils, hi Mary land. i=ounty 
boards ai'etlucation luid JuriHtUctiDn 
until recently. The same thing svould 
hold true icn oilier large sections ol^ 
thectiuntry, Sojn fact, the identity 
of the coniiiiunity college board 
nieniber lias been establislieci in a 
nunilier ut^ stales not inucli niore 
than live years ago. Add the I'act 
tliat 200 to 300 ness^ institutions 
liave been cstablisheLl during that 
same period of time, and the residt 
is several hundred new trustees 
seeking to determine tlie suitable 
role of the coninvLmity college board 
us well as their responsilVilities as 
mem hers. 

At the same time, unnther new 
entity, tiie state-level community 
college board, was created in severa! 
states: Cahlorniu. Arizona, Illinois, 
Washington, and Maryland, to name 
only some, Now^ there is a problem 
of sorting out respeetive responsibil- 
ities and authority between state 
and local levels. There will be more 



slate-leve! boards. Tor reasons given 
previously, L.tical boards are appre= 
hensive that this may mean de- 
creusing community orientation lmuI 
the Ciipacity to respond easily anil 
LiLnckly to h^'^al necils. Where local 
boards exist, orten there is a strong 
sense of cam mim i ty lay ally anil 
fuith in tiie merits of localism. 

hi seventeen of the twenty states 
inchuled iii field visits, the pattern 
of local l^oartls eNisteLL l lowevpi: in 
Tennessee. Massachuse t ts. antl in 
Virginia there are no local bcKuds, 
or Hiey are uscil in advisor%' capaci- 
ties oidy. Where . udmin istration is 
precloniinanlly uncler a stale-level 
board there are recurrent calls at the 
local level Ibr a means li>^ which the 
Llifiereni neeiis oi' eomnuniity cob 
lege areas can be recognized. Consti- 
tuents ask tor a mechanism by which 
tlie state board can be held ac- 
countable to each comnumity cab 
lege area as %vell as -to the state as a 
whole. 

One matter at issue is the process 
by which board membership is de- 
termined, in places where boarti 
members are appointed, that an 
rangement seems to be favored, 
although a question long debated 
but n.ot answ^ered is liow to keep 
politics out of the appointments. In 
one state where the governor ap- 
points, his designees are ostcnsilily 
recomniended by the senator tVoin 
that area sometimes with support 
of a local political committee, Peo= 
pie ill the community, it is reported, 
rretiuently wonder what the '*pay- 
ofr' is tor. Not niucli respect is 



nulcci in the college euinnnmity 
lowurd the hoard. One of the gov= 
ernor's ehf>iees inclieuted Itint he wus 
not looked to hy ijic^ uoninuuiily us 
somconu to inirlieipnte with others 
in developing policy but rather as a 
''prod" to uel things done. If a 
student who nLnikcti oLil of the 
iiniversily vvunted lo get into the 
college, the boarLl member vvus 
called upon by the parents to put in 
u good word for their son. In iiis 
position, people in the area gave 
little thought to the policy making 
responsibilities of the board btit 
suggested to others. "If you have a 
probieni witli the eollege. cull up 
that guy Fisher and he will Hs 
things Lip tor you/' 

The presi<fent ol^ this college 
reported tlireet contacts by board 
nienibers with college athninistj'utors 
and facLdiy in order to luive favors 
done. Interviewees reported a ten- 
dency lor the board lo ''get involved 
in every deiuil/' Are the eharucteris= 
tics of this boarti a function of the 
system by wiiieh nienibers nje se= 
leeted or are there ciivironmentul 
factors to consider? Tiie director of 
th.e coninuinity action program for 
the area describetl political action 
in that coimty as ''very tlirtct and 
sonietimes very niessy/' He aid not 
think you could eliniinate politics. 
His advice: '*You can't anbrd to 
iuivc vested interests in your job as 
college president. You make the 
decisions yoii think are best and 
then you gel grabbed by the politi- 
cal arm. You need to have other 
expertise so that you will have some - 
thing else to go to/' 



In ancnher stale, three board 
nienibers are ajipointed }yy M;c gfn = 
ernc?r and six b\^ the county com- 
missic^ners, ihe ralionalc givcfi Ibr 
gubernatorial appi^inlnicrHs lias to 
tic> wiih the state's stiare of tinancial 
aid to the insli Ui li or^ . 1 he board 
chairman in tliis case favors t he 
appointive approach and believes 
there is a dji^tcrence between electcLl 
and appointed trustees. you are 
elected yoii have some scjise of 
obligation to those \\'ho elect yi)u 
and you are probably more ag= 
gressive with ivgard to yoin' stance 
toward adininistralion/' 

A leading industri;dlsl com= 
menled on the inakeup of that 
board; ^Mn the beginning they 
seemed to be iiiMte onHnary jicople, 
Th.y had not iicen greatly active in. 
city affairs Inn they tunied out to 
lie superb tmd deLlicated to their 
tasks/' 

We felt that the appointments 
had been good and he wotdd favor 
this kmd ul appointment, by a local 
body (county comniissioners) railier 
than appointment by the uovernor 
or popular election. 

And in still anorhcr state, a board 
member uppointed by the governor 
saw the governor as being too far 
away trom the local situation. He 
wondered- if at least one of the five 
board members could be selected 
by local people. At the present he 
feels that the local people ''have no 
say/' He added the coniment that a 
Republlean governor seems to select 
Republicans as board members. 



which tjertiiiiily i^irt surprising in 
lliis era of jioliticul iiiilLicncc imd 
power, 

hi scveriil states where tlie eani= 
iiion praeliee is Ibr boarcl niembers 
lo he loeally sclectecl. gc^vernors are 
revealing a new interest in making 
appointments of at least part of tlie 
boarLl based upon the larger s}iare 
of the finuneiai loatl earrietl by the 
state. In those stiites where costs 
are met by state, local district, and 
stLicIents, the c]iiestion is boimcl to 
eonie up wlietlier this line ot^ reason- 
ing woiiki lead toward student repre- 
sentatioji on the boarcL 

To anyojie taking a national look, 
board Liehavior sliows renuirkahle 
variety. This may be a phenomenon 
of the particidar political modes of 
state or region. One element of dif= 
ferenee is the Llegree to which 
autliority is delegated to administra- 
tion. Faculty members in an eastern 
college said that tliey could not 
understand why seven political ap- 
t^ointees to a board that meets five 
hours per month need, Lipparently. 
to make all the decisions. Tlie 
president, they said, must have 
authority delegated to him. They 
reported additionally that during 
the past two years there had been 
almost 100 percent turnover in the 
board. They svere concerned because 
tliey had a salary package coming 
up for consideration which repre- 
sented a great deal of w^ork on their 
part. And a new board member, 
one who had not attejided any 
previous sessioiis, was to be at the 
^ nieeting. The tliculty v/ere of the 
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Opinion thai he knew nothing uboul 
the college antl its prtigrLun bin he 
might cast the Llcciding vote. There 
must be a better way, they said, of 
selecriiig board members and re- 
lating the baard to faculty anci 
admi nistration . 

I sat in on a board meeting in the 
South. Tliere were no stLidents, 
faculty, or community representa- 
tives present, just the president, a 
lew administrators, and a newspaper 
reporter. Among brief presentations 
made to the boarLl was a college 
'^master plan" required by u state- 
level agency. The presklent asked an 
administrative assistant to make the 
preseiitation. Posted on the wall 
were a nuanber of drawings to show 
placement of j-roposed buildings. ^ 
No qiiestions wertJ asked about pro- 
gram planning whicli might have led 
to the determiriation of the facilities 
or their placement. The college gets 
^'points'' toward possible federal 
grants if there is a master plan 
approved by the board. Among the 
faciiities described were a new ad- 
ministration building, a gymnasium, 
wings on the tecimical building, and 
parking lots. 

At the close of the presentation 
the president commented: "In addi- 
tion we will need to provide some 
program material and a little later 
on some examples of how we are 
serving the disadvantaged/' One 
board member asked, *'Do you have 
an estimate of the number of stu- 
dents we can hai.dle with those 
faeilitiesT^ The president responded* 
''Welh we liavenT got that yet, and 



of course this plan can ho cliangcil 
us we got closer lo tloiny some ol" the 
Iniiklings. Also, it will nuike qLiite u 
clirt'erencu if we can ger the youiig- 
.stcrs to come in the arternoon. Now 
all of them want to come in the 
niorning." • 

A motion was made to uecept 
the prescnfation as a master pUm for 
the college. Elapsed time: fifteen 
minutes. Obviously, bourcl members 
in these two institutions did not 
hiive the same views iibout delega- 
tion of aLithority to the president or 
policy responsibility of the board. 

Who speaks for the college the 
board or the president? is a related 
question. In one state, board mem- 
bers from two institutions wlio 
were elected by their constituents 
likened elected board members to 
the office of United States senator. 
The presitlent of tlie coljege, they 
stated, has a role simihi'" to that of 
the administrative assistant to the 
Henator. As they see it. the commu- 
nity college president is to the lo- 
cally elected board as the udminis- 
frative assistant is to the senator. 
And who really speaks for the 
institiition? Is it the senutor or the 
administrative assistant? Is it the 
board member or the president? It 
is the board member, they would 
say, for it is their view that they 
operate under a mandate froni the 
citizens who elect them. 

But in a community college lo- 
cated in u large city In another"state, 
the chuirmun of the board said the 
. institution needs a strong president, 
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He needs to be lookeLl to us u 
leialcr. He did not for a nionient 
ugme with the Llet'initian oi tlie 
resjieclive roles of trustee urul presi- 
dent described uhuve. 

IJuiird members need inuicrstnnding of 
wliut gues uii, aiul it scuiiis th:il tlierc nru 
50 nniny higli^piitirlty cvm^. Just as yuu 
Lire abnui to gel to mmo kind of iin 
evnhnifivc look, cinnther crisis cIunigCH tho 
priuriticK. Cui-rfeuliini, tor cxnmpfe, dues 
not get to the buard. By the linie we hear 
ubout it, all the proechsing has tuken place, 
and it \r just presented lor adoption. 
Answers tliat wo reqiiesi sceni tu get lost 
in tliecnniputers. Sc) we really doirt quite 
know the sccire. 

He was not expressing bitternc:ss. 
but almost wistlully seemed to be 
SLiying. ^^We vvouid like to know a 
liLtJe niore ubaut some of the reaUy 
importanl mutters, and one of these 
is program, and unotlier is students. 
Yet we spend niost of our tiiiie on 
bnildings and crises/' 

The call lor more board tinie on 
institutional purposes, goals, and 
eyuluation of policies was sounded 
in a number of places. 

One trustee commented : Five years ago 
we had kind of a *iio hum" board but 
now people have iound Uiat one of the 
ways to get things done is jiy being mili- 
lant.and this Is the kind of approacli they 
niake to the buurd. Without this kind cif 
pressure. unf\>riunately, the board would 
probably not have guiie as far as il has 
gone in responding to needs. 

Other cumments were In a similar 
vein: 

Waves of conimuiiily concerns and 
feelings wasli over and through the college. 



ConstitueiHs call you up unti want to 
know svluii is guing on; you liuve It) rtnd 
out. Yuii huil belter know. 

In fofnicr days the board would !ip- 
poiiit the presidoni and keep iumds off, 
but no longer. We need to know what is 
working iHid what is nut svtH'king. 

Frequent reterLMice was nuKic to 
the "review anci evuUtutioir' func- 
tiori of the hoarth After a board 
approves policy recoiiiinejuleLi by 
the presldeni, tliey want to know 
what the elTeet has been of the 
policy atloptetl. 

A trustee in u paper on "'boarcl 
power'' clehcribeU the '^fascinating 
anumaly'' of a group svith almost 
absolute authority anU responsibiU 
ity tie jure, which has ahnost no 
authority etc fucio, lie majntuins 
that 

the legiilly vested power is greatly re- 
sirictod by (1) a dependence upun ad- 
ministrative and laculty exjiertibc winch 
resulis in boards ratllying llic deeisiuns of 
ollicrs; (2) a Itick of buslc inside inturnia- 
lion aboiU the operatioti and ideulogical 
dircctloii of the iji^litution; (3) u tradl- 
lion of delegation of autliorlty lor ach 
miniHtr ;itive and currieular decisions whieli 
daterniina tlic basie character of the 
inHtitutii)n. 

Much of ilie ciirrent fueulty, adininiB- 
tratlve,,ind Htudeni attack upon governing 
boar4tH has il8 sgeds in tjig board allenipt 
lu recafiture authtirity ovgi college alTalrs 
cuiiunenNUiaiy Willi the leilally eslabiihlied 
reHponHihiUty iinpoKed upon tlie iKHirdi 

lie propuses thai if the hoai'd is 
to elTectively exercise itN pusver as a 
legisluiive hoUy Uevek^plny pnHcy 



and evaluating college practice, it 
must be properly stafteih He further 
niain tains that a board tneniber 
should consider it his responsibility 
to criticize juLigments on "educa- 
tional matters'' wliich do not jibe 
with his view ol' the social obliga- 
tions inherent in the coninuinity 
college. 

To even suggest that the boarJ 
have its own staff for review and 
evaluulion and not rely entirely 
upon the president's staff is so 
contrary to adininistrative mores 
that a former presiclent trembles to 
see the words appear on paper. 
Nevertheless, evidence is substunthil 
that the legal responsibilities placed 
upon those boa ids of trListees which 
functioii in an environment of rapid. 
sometinieK revolutionary, chatige, 
will reciuire them to be mote in- 
volved in the conduct of the inslitu- 
tions than generuliy has been true in 
the past. The press for tax dollars 
and consequent tlematui for more 
accountabihiy by histilutions to the 
funding sources further commits 
trustees to a knowledge of goals and 
peribrmance that cannot be achieved 
by simply reading college brochures, 
the presiilent's annual report or 
even the usual cotlege budget. But 
the need Is not Ibr boards to do the 
preslilent's work, but rather to in = 
sist upon the exercise of its own full 
legishilive authority witli the sup- 
port of an executtve who Is equally 
clear as to Ids role. 

IJoartl mejnbers should be pre- 
puied lu deal svlth change, So that 
when change is forced, it is probed 



for its possible vulues ruther tluin 
dealt with as a threat. A board needs 
to develop a sense of the past and 
the future and the capaeity tu per- 
ceive issLies in a eDnceptLial franie- 
work so that they are deall with 
other tlian on an inerenienta! basis, 
tram erisis to crisis. Tliey jieed to 
understand the rrustration of cam- 
munity groups who fnid It inipos- 
sible tu detd willi the Pentagon or 
even state colleges and universities 
because of the insulation of layers 
ol* administration and controh but 
who exert their power to get thiiigs 
done at the local level because the 
comnnmiiy college board is there. 
The local board fuinils n principle 
long honored that goveriniient 
should be as close as possible to the 
place where action is taking place. 
In nuiny parts of this country change 
will be denianded. Will the board 
use change creatively and construe- 
tively to come up with wise policy? 

Facully Power 

Looking to the future, I Ibund 
gejieral agreenient not only that the 
facully of cojiiniunity colleges 
should be more ijwolved in those 
deelHions that aflecl them and their 
work but that such participation 
was likely to occur. The nature of 
ihal pLirticipiition Is of crucial ini- 
portunee in fulfilling college pur- 
poses, Por the fuctilty mend^er is in 
direct ciiHlaci svith the student, 
who is the Ibeus of all ef torts of the 
college. Plans, programs, and ad- 
ministnjtive structures all have their 
idliniatu eNpression in student- 
teaclier interaction, Will the or= 
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gani/^ed power of faculty, which is 
taking a variety of tbrms throughout 
the nation, be utilized predomi- 
jiajitly to make secure the place t)f 
the faculty menU)er within the insti- 
tution? Or will it Ikiv^ hroader reach 
toward institutional goals? If the 
latter, it will not be enough to de- 
velop a deepej' understanding of 
respective roles of faculty, board, 
and administjation, nor to achieve 
greater skills Iji relationships. Be- 
yond these, new patterns of orgaiii- 
zation muy be required which are 
more suitable to the ends specified 
4ibove. 

Student Power 

To what extent will sfudenis call 
the shots in community colleges? 
The unswer will vary according to 
the soclul and political makeuji of 
the Lirea which the coilege serves, 
Iji view of the goals sought by com- 
munity college students as well as 
theii' other characteristics, 1 ihhik it 
unlikely that they will seek to 'Mnm'' 
the inHlitution. It is true that they 
possess an ultimate weapon'' in 
that they cim decide whether to 
enter the college or not and for 
what kinds of |>rograms they will 
sign tip. However, this element of 
choice may be limlteil if society 
continues to demand poHtsecondary 
training as a c]LUilificution lor em- 
ploymeju ajid il' aiternative educa- 
tiofiui or triiining opportunities are 
not reaiiily available, MoHl import 
tant, though, is a basic cjuesilon of 
whether the comniunily college is 
viewed as an institution designed to 
process acailemic products, or of 



whelligr an impurlaiit goal of tiie 
college h itivolveincnt of faculty, 
atlniinist rators, and students in a 
learning process not liniiteU to the 
classroom svhicli encoLirages partici- 
pation, interuction, and shared re- 
sponsibility. If the hitter is the case, 
Ihen goals of learning sueli as self- 
managenient, ability to relute el- 
tectively ta others, capucity to exer- 
cise inituitive and to assinne social 
responsibilities can lie reulizeLl by 
exploiting the learning opportunities 
implicit hi the total operation of the 
college. And not insignificant is the 
residual benefit froni sharing in 
upprupriate discusHion svith other 
participunts in policy making: com- 
inilnient to iniplementation of ulti- 
nuUe decisions. 



Sumniary 

A great deal has yet to be de- 
tennined in the nation's community 
colleges on who will make the deci- 
sions aboil t who enrolls, who 
teaches, who pays, and who governs. 
The mukeup of the curriculum, the 
exteiu of the Bervices to the com- 
munity, tlie nuniber und locations 
of colleges — the^^e are ciuestions 
that must be decided every week, 
questions which sliupe the institu- 
tion. The decisions are being made. 
But the nLmiber of persons involved 
in the decision making is getting 
larger unci the proper role for each 
purticipimt in still being definecL 



A comnumity college seeking to 
carry out a program of this kind 
laces numerous obstacles, Aniong 
these are the great range of ages, 
broad spectrLun of etlucational and 
vocatinnal interests, diflerences in 
motivations, and a commuting stu- 
dent and faculty population, as well 
as the laetor of student transiency. 
If students are to be more invcslved 
in inslitulional decision-making, ad- 
ministrators unci boLH'tl members 
will need to encourage that process* 
Contravening forces are better or- 
ganii^ed to coiulltioti the Lllrectlons 
of the cutlege atul hence possess 
more relative power. No great 
change is expected with regard to 
''student power*' iii the comniuniiy 
college imless delil^erate measures 
are atlopted by the college to un- 
courage that development. 

o 
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The picture varies from state to 
state and from college to college, 
Diit the trend is for increased in- 
volvement by state-level officials, 
most notably the governors and the 
legislators and agencies sat up and 
acting under their mandates. The 
reason lor this increased involve- 
ment is the moLuiting investment 
the states are being asked to make 
in community college education. 
Statu officials waiit to know, and 
must know, how state funds are 
being spent. Review of yducatlonal 
programs at th Is level can be at!- 
vantageous. The kind of coordinu- 
tion that prevents uniiecessary du- 
plication and proniotes efflcienuy 
and cooperation within a stale can 
benefit I he institutions and the 
piiblic. A key element here will be 
the development of a new kind of 
prolesHional : the state-level atlmin- 



istnitor who uncl^rstiiiuls coninui- 
nity college education, the ecluca- 
tional nueds witliin his stutc, and 
the political process in which he 
works: and who possesses the abih 
ities to racihtate sound growth and 
development. 

On the campus there is more 
participation by trustees, raculty. 
and students in decision niaklng. 
Who calls the shots in this milieu is 
certainly an open question. Changes 
ill local decision-making structures 
are taking place because of new 
developments such as collective bai- 
gaining, growth of multicampus dis- 
tricts, and the increasing maturity 
of the student body. The end results 
of these forces and their effects on 



governance patteriis remains to be 
seen. 

There is an increased willingness 
on the part of the traditional policy 
makers, the presidents and the board 
members, to accept the idea thai all 
groups aftected by a decision should 
participate, to some degree, in the 
decision-making process. If tor no 
other reason, this modus operandi 
is being adopted because it helps 
ensure that the decision will be= 
come operational after it has been 
made. This same pragmatism will no 
doubt govern in the period ahead as 
there is probing and testing to find 
appropriate roles and degrees of 
involvement for all the participants 
in decisions aflecting community 
colleges and the persons they serve. 
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Stfitminde Planning and Local Autonomy 



Jnnics L. \Vatt(*nbarger 



RcafJ iinUfig the rrend towan/ stale /cvei coonlination ami ccjutrol, Dn 
Wiittinibcirger iickuijwlvdgcs that t hare- arc a iHiniber of areas better fuindleU 
at higher administrative levels, lie proposes guidelines for dijjerentiuting 
state from local responsihilities. 



Self-yavenuincc - au tun amy - 
inslitLilionul integrity tratlitional 
treLHlonis - these are iernis wliicli 
are usuci to tlescrihu u vury specjLiI 
aulliority wliich institutions of 
liigher eUuculion liave held sacred 
over the niany years of their exist- 
eJice. This authority has been writ- 
ten into the eonstltutions of severui 
states and has come to be eonsidered 
as a basic essejitlal eharacteristie of 
higher edueation, espeeially at the 
iniiversity level, Wiiat is generally 
accepted at the university level is 
also coveted for all other institu- 
tions of higher education, 

KventH of modern times, how- 
ever both those with econoniie 
impellers and those with a more 
sociological origin - have been push- 
ing constantly in tlie direction of 



state level coordination antl often 
controL This is triie of the com- 
muriity junior college developnient 
in particular, although there are 
Indications of similar trends for 
elenientary and high scliool as well 
as for the university and state col- 
lege systems. 

Briefly examined, these influ- 
ences have caused a reexamination 
of tile cojitrol devices used in 
operating institutions of higher 
education: 

/. Cluuiiiing patterns of flnaneial 
supporL 

All levels of education have be- 
come dependent upon state sources 
ujui more recently upon federal 
sources for supporti The local ad 
valoreni tax has become a poor base 
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for taxation to support educution. 
Tliere is even a discernible Irejid 
toward eliminating this Hourui^ (local 
taxation) of f\nuls in Kotnu states. 

J. Population niohilir\\ 

Tlie moveniefU of ramilles nom 
one Iioine to ajiothijr has become a 
niajor tactor in American lite. This 
niakch universal mininumi standards 
of educatiojial quality a real con- 
cern to more and more pec5ple. 

Trends toward centralization 
and consolidaiion. 

The ilevelopment of niLdti- 
county, inter-state, regional, and 
national approaches to solving speci- 
He problems are now prevalent in 
sociai and political lile. 

4. The recognition offhv vahic of 
planning and coordination. 

VhM refsults of planned growth luid 
development iji business and the 
recognition of the value of coordijia- 
tion in industry led many people to 
denumd similar efneiejicy in tax- 
supported activities, 

J. The recnipliasis of state respon- 
sihiilty for ediH-atirnh 

liach state constitution us it was 
originally written recognized state 
responsibility for education. This 
responsibility was in turn ilelegated 
to local units (scliool districtHj In 
most cases. Of more recent date, 
however, tile state has been Ibrced 
to asSLUiie more responsibility Ibr 
malntinriing stundardH and has ex» 
erted more leadership and often 
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more controh lliis trend uus accom- 
panied increased state tnumcial 
support. 

f). 'T/ic recfJM^^ltion oj the need J'tjr 
educati(}n. 

Increasing tlemands for educated 
personnel at all levels of employ- 
ment, sfLuIIes of income as related 
to edueationa] attainment, and simi- 
lar recognition of the value of 
educational opportu iii ty liave 
caused legislators and civic leaders 
to demand that institutions sers^e 
their home area of a state, Faith in 
higher educatioji has at times placed 
these institutions in positions of 
serviJig as a basic requirement for 
jjid us trial development. 

7. Federal su/)port for edueatiofr 

The increasing interest in higher 
education ex p ressed directly 
through federal legislation and led- 
eral financial support has given 
particular emphasis to centralizing 
planning and coordination, and even 
approvul, at the state leveh 

These trends jnerely indicate a 
number of related InHuences which 
in many states have aflected tlie 
legislative decisions based on study 
recommendations. 

As we look at the development 
of these edticational institutions 
around tlie natloji we note, however, 
that the rather Indepejulent local 
orientation which nurtured the early 
tlevelopment is no longer the major 
characteristic of comnnmity junior 
colleges. There have been changes 



ope rating ill the iiewer clcvelapnicii ts 
of these institutions and even soine 
changes in the older ones too. Sev- 
erul slates very recently hiive estab- 
lislied Juiiior colleges whicli are com- 
pleteiy stale suppartcd and state 
controlled. Iii states which iii the 
past liavc denionstrated a strong 
belief in local oricntution and insti- 
tutional uutonoiny there hiis re- 
cently lieen a treiul toward more 
statewide coordination aiul an at- 
tendant increase in stale level 
responsihility. 

There are lliree major types of 
state-level structures. Thw first is a 
structure in which there is a l>oard 
which govurns junior colleges at the 
state leveL This is the state boarLl 
for camnumity colleges with an 
executive officer, sometimes reler- 
red to as a chancellor. Under his 
ilirect supervision are a nuniber of 
institutions anil in this kind of a 
state-level organ izaticm the board at 
the state level has direct operutional 
control of the coninninity colleges. 
It hasspecitic control in these states 
over llie estahlishmen t of new col- 
leges, os'er the evaluation of those 
colleges, over developing and ap= 
proving budgets, over allocating 
state i\mds. and for developing 
master plans. The boarLl serves as a 
spokesnuni to the legishtture, and 
makes all of the day-to-day 
decisions. 

The second type of state liourd 
is that responsible for govohiing nnd 
eoordinating the eomnumity eoN 
leges. This is tlifferentiated from the 
governing board hi that there are, 
in these InHtanees, local advisory 
O 
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committees which have certain des- 
ignated functions related to the 
operation of the colleges. In these 
states the state board of connnLmity 
colleges is both an operating board 
and a coordinating boartl: but it 
delegates, either by law or by its 
own action, some responsibilities 
for the day-to<lay operation of the 
institutioiis. It dil'lerentiates be- 
t wee n o ve ra 11 co o rtl i n a t i o n and 
policy-making and the operationai 
decisions, Iji other words, its respon- 
sibilities are to control the operation 
uf tJie institutions with the lielp of 
the local board. Specific autliorily 
may be assigned to these local 
lioards, such as the employment of 
laculty, recommending selection of 
a jiresident to tlie state board, and 
similar items. I^he extent to which 
the local boards actually operate 
these institutions at the local level 
varies considerably. 

The third type of board used for 
community colleges (at the state 
level) is called a eoordinating board. 
It has some of the respojisibillties 
thai the goveriiiiig board has, but 
not the responsibilities overindivid- 
utd institutional operation. It be- 
comes. In effect, a policy-making 
board which sets the limits within 
whicli the local boards operate. In 
these instances the coordinating 
board has control os^er general 
.policy-making functions and some 
limited regulatory responsibilitieH, 
It may have authority over such 
areuH as approViil of new institutions, 
budgetary autliorlty, acereditation 
of colleges, and a special responHibil- 
ity Ibr liaisoji with other slate 
agencies. 



Thure arc 42 states wliidi luive 
some type of stute-level organizu- 
tion in operation at tliis time: 23 of 
tliese stales use the coorclinating 
board as their way nf organiicing at 
the state level, in each of these 23 
states the local board makes the 
operational day-to-day cleeisions, 
and the state board has the respon- 
sibility for coordination and policy- 
niaking decisions, In several of these 
slates, particularly those that oper- 
ate imder the slate board of educa- 
tion, there is a junior college ad- 
visory board vvhieh advises witli tlie 
s^ate board on matters relating to 
ttie community colleges. 

J While there are a number of areas 
svliich require state level attention, 
tliere are other areas which may be 
bt^tter handled at a local leveb The 
difficulty is that we have no very 
ckHirguidelines to use in determining 
vvliich area may be carried out best 
at;wlilch leveL Included in principles 
of organizationul structure, however, 
there are several guideHnes which 
CO aid be of specific use. 

(.Coordination is a state-level 
responsibility, Hven those states 
which have not had any agency at 
state-level have beeji forced to es- 
taolish one, particiUurly as they 
develop more institutions. The e\i= 
dt nee of success around the coLuitry 
seems to indicate clearly that co- 
ordination is accomplished best 
iliroLigh leadersliip rather than 
through control. Tins is the impor- 
tant factor, Another important part 
of this concept is that a coordinated 
systuiii should develop distinctive- 
ness; it should not stifle creativity us 
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a result of rules which pusli people 
from the top down, ratlier than 
setting a floor above which all col- 
leges can buiUL 

2. Where there is assiiinment of 
responsibility there must be author- 
ity to act, YoLi must not expect 
aiiyone to be productive if you tell 
him to do sometliing but do not give 
him the authority to do it. If the 
state board is given the responsibiN 
ity for certain things, it must liave 
the authority to act withiti those 
limits. If a local board is given a 
responsibility or if an institution is 
given a responsibility, they must be 
given authority to act. Otherwise 
they are not going to be effective* 

3. Standartlization does not result 
in equality or fairness. Standardiza- 
tion often equals educational medi- 
ociHy, Making rules which everyone 
must obey vyithoul any differentia- 
tioii or without consideration of the 
ability to make decisions will not 
produce the best kind of program. 

4. Methods used in achieving co- 
ordination are sometimes as Impor- 
tant as the principle. It is Important 
that the methods be consonant with 
the objective; 

5. Ujiitary responsibility to a 
state-level agency is an important 
part of these principles. If you're 
going to carry out a program, you 
can't do it with effectiveness under 
u dual state-level responHibility. 

hi the operation of a good 
uonimunity-eollege program, the 



state-level stuff should be smal!. 1 
luii'e a desperule lear of bureaLieru- 
cies. As I look urouiul the nutioii, I 
note that the slates whieti have the 
best junior college progianis liave 
tlie sniallest statewide stalls. One 
cojielusioii reaehecl by exaiiiining 
the evldenee is that it is not neces- 
sary to have a large staff to uehieve 
efiective and effieicnt coortii natioji. 
The most eftective eoiiinuniiiy col- 
lege orgunip^atiunal HtructLue as we 
observe it is pjie nKiinluining a 
relatively sjindl stuff but which 
draws heavily on the eoUeges \ov ad 
lioc jobs, using the fiieilities and the 
personjiel of the colleges. 

There should be a single line of 
respoiisibility for reporting. One ol" 
the difficuilies w^e have obsej ved iji 
slate after state is that those com- 
nuniity colleges and other histitu- 
tiojis that have to make reports to 
three or foui' ugeneles spend niore 
linie than they can affo J just 
making jeports. 

Community colleges shoukl iise 
what we have learned about good 
management technitiues, includljig 
a soLUul system of accoimtability. 
This CLin be acconiplished only if 
there is adeqiuite authority assigned 
to the state coordinating board tor 
this pLUpose. i'wo or three states 
with whicli I am familiar have not 
beeji able to make much progre in 
developing a Management hiforma- 
tion Service because the legij^ture 
has been unwilling to give th^stale 
coordinating borad the requisite 
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authority to reqiure munagement 
intorniation. 

If one uses these guiding princi= 
pies and the procedures outlined 
above In examining the state i7.v-^/- 
vis local relationships, he will im- 
doubtedly reach some sj^ecific coji- 
clusions whicli affect the autonomy 
of institutions* As we have discussed 
the deveioping responsibilities of 
state level boards, we have noted 
that the activities of the stafis of 
these boards unil the policies of 
tliese boLU^ds will undoubtedly affect 
the autononiy of individual institu- 
tions at least insofar as our niorc 
traditiojud viewpoint of autonomy 
is concerned. The extent to wliieh it 
may enlumee the work of the insti- 
tutjons is very inuch dependent, it 
woidd seem to me, iipon: 

1) The quulity of personnel in 
the inBtitution: 2) The quality and 
competence of state level persoiinel; 
5) Tlie sources of fmuncial support; 
4) The time boards will spend oji 
important jiiatters: and 5) The ap- 
plication of' basic guidelines of 
ope ration i 

I'he modiflciition of the exclu- 
sively local orientation of commu- 
nity jLmior colleges reciLures that 
each institution relijuiuish some of 
its own Llecision-making responsiliil- 
itles to the state board. This can 
ojily be doJie after ruther careftd 
considerLitioji oX tlie consequcjice^. 
The autononiy of an insti tution is 
valid only i 1' it p ro d u ce s a be t te r 
education; It is not an end in itself. 
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A lang-ttmc udminisrratnr ]bcuse^7>,r'HiJc a,ul diHlth'^ismw7that 7nnl)^ 
the pnvaiv iwo^year coUvhos and on specijic cmurihutUms toward nwciinv 

ihe issues. ^ 



FOJ' tlie presidejits unci trListees of 
pHvate jLinior cullcges. there is soine 
bi\d news iiiul HOfiie good news. Let's 
take the bud news first. Yoli have 
tlie distinction ol^ bearing responsi- 
bility lor liie hie and death of the 
most beleaguered and threatened 
instilutinn in higher edueation. Pri- 
vate junior eolleges are closing theh^ 
doors I"astL*r than any other type of 
institLJlion, They are experiencing 
the greatest percentage or drop in 
enroihiienr. Aji article on college 
admissions for lull, 1 97 1 eoneluded 
vvith the t;entejice: ''Two-year pri- 
vate colleges experioncod the most 
serious under-enroMjnent/''^^ The 
arliele slated also that these eolieges 
could have lumdled 26,000 more 
studeiUs thaji they ejirolled. 



Our kind of^ institutioii is tfie 
first to leel the eftects of the 
competitive studejit market. The 
community college attracts by its 
Jowcost many who might otherwise 
enter [ rour-year institutiojisl as 
freshmen, and the foLn-year eolieges 
aJid universities also lure away those 
who might otherwise stay as sopho- 
mores. Any way that the high school 
counselor, or the prospective stu- 
dent, or the public in general looks 
at us, we are the low man 0]i tl:e 
totem pole. When priorities are sjt 
by the governmental agencies in the 
allocation of resources, as recently 
hi the direct aic! prograjn of the 
Slate of Illinois, we come under a 
difteren t fbrmuhi one that is 
guaranteed to provide us with u 
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*Chmntchafii(^hvt lHhwatlait, April 17, 1972, 



smaller piece of the pie, or. to be 
more realistic, the crumbs. The door 
to most foLiiidations and corpora- 
tions arc closed (to lis) because we 
do not represent the magic nLuiiber 
of ^Toun'' 

Well. I could go on, and you 
coiild recite some ''bud news" of 
your own. Unfortunately, that is 
the only news some people in the 
private two-year sector are liearing; 
what is worse, tliey believe there is 
nothhig else to hear, and they are 
giving up. 

But there is good news to report. 
There are many private two-year 
colleges that are determined not to 
give up but to take a positive ap- 
proach to their problenis. Many of 
these have found a unique mission 
and are performing it. 

Most of these have gained a repu- 
tation tor providing a warm, lumian 
climate wliere the student does not 
have to teel he is being overwlielmed 
by size and impcrsonalization. Many 
are not ashamed to open their doors 
wide and to focus their attention on 
a segment of the student population 
who could not succeed at all but for 
the sj^ecial attention and services 
that tliese colleges offer. Many are 
using their freedom from legislative 
red tape and controls to experhiient 
with calendar, curriculum, and class- 
room. They are moving out of Old 
Main into ilie conimunity and per- 
Ibrming services that bring them 
close to the people. Some are con- 
sistently raisiiig large SLuns of money 
to suppoi t these programs and are 
lieglnning to crack the corporutions 



and Ibundations in their own areas 
- by persistent eftbrt. 

C3ver 100 of these colleges have 
banded together to improve the 
image and the operating strength of 
all the tsvo-year colleges in the 
country through tlic National Coun- 
cil of Independent JLUiior Colleges 
and have confirmed their intentions 
by raising a budget of 550,000 a 
year. Some, like Lees and Alice 
Lloyd in, Appalachia and Bacone in 
Oklahoma,, are getting significant 
federal grants for imaginative new 
programs related to their communi- 
ties. Elsewhere, as in Illinois, they 
are v/orking hand in hand with pri- 
vate tbur-year institutions to achieve 
legislation for state aid to private 
institutions, 

Toynbee*s premise is that civiliza- 
tions died because they did not 
respond to the challenges of their 
day, ir that is true of colleges, 
what some private two-year colleges 
a re d o i ng is go o d ne ws : they a re 
responding. 

Just as there is ''bad news, good 
news" about our colleges^ there is 
''bad news, good news'' about our- 
selves — trustees and presidents. The 
bad news is that we're bewildered 
like everybody else. The good news 
is that maybe for the nrst time we 
are coming together to I'ind some 
new directions antl to develop better 
awareness of our respective func- 
tions. It is not illy purpose here to 
discuss the roles of trustees and 
presidents or their relan hip to 
each other: that would be a much 
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larger topic and is. I presume, the 
purpose of tins entire conierencc. I 
would like to locus iiT^tcad on the 
"lile-and-dealh" issues thai confront 
tlie private two-year colleges and the 
specific contributions that we can 
make toward meeting them, I thhik 
I can contain what I have to say 
under three headings! purpose, visi- 
bility, and ninnagenient, 

/. The private fwa-ycar coUagc 
niiist have a clear fmrpo^e, clearlv 
purpose, ciear/y conceived and 
stated: and fiercely believed. 

The trustees, in the final analysis, 
must determine the goals of the 
college. The students, laculty, staff, 
and president will all share the 
process ol' detcrriiining goals, but 
the trustees also must be involved 
and become the final arbiters of the 
direction tlie college will take. 
Today this is more crucial thaii 
ever, tor the kind of institution we 
represent must, of all institutions, 
develop a imk/iw purpose if it is to 
survive. It Is not enough for the 
college to want in be a private two- 
year college or even a good private 
tvvo-year college which looks just 
like the bottom half of a tbur-year 
college. There are not going to be 
enough students interested hi that 
when the woods are full of good 
community colleges and good tour- 
year colleges, botli public and pri- 
vate, Yuur insliincion must have a 
special fLmetion apart from all tjiese. 
Maybe a functioji is to serve a 
special clientele in a special area (in 
that respect soizie ehurch-related 
colleges with Htrong support in both 
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admissions and contributions have 
it made - for a svhile, at Feast), 
Maybe you have to find that cJien- 
tele in new groups of students you 
have never thought of serving be- 
tore: adidts who want to return to 
some formerly Jieglected opportuni- 
ties; disadvantaged niinorities: drop- 
outs or stop-outs of all kinds who 
are shy of the larger and less per- 
sonal institutions; career groups 
whose needs can be met within the 
framework of your purposes and 
meaiis, 

The most logical purpose for 
your institution is for it to offer a 
different kind of education for the 
student who so far has not been 
very successful in our educational 
system. Call it aji alternative or 
''second-chance'' opportunity; it 
may be the^first opportunity many 
of your students have liad to gel 
into u humane environment and to 
experience an individualized ap- 
proach to leariiing. 

Your college is better able to 
ofl'er that experiejice than any other 
type of institution, but you must 
want to do it for the kinds of stu- 
dents who need It, and you must 
have the imagination and the dedica- 
tion to implement it. Even after you 
decide on such a pLirpose you may 
Hnd that half of your fiieulty will 
go right G.i teaching us though tJiey 
were in a Ibur-year college — and 
wishing they were. But that's 
another problem and one that the 
president and the dean - not the 
trustees - will have to handle. 
Make sure, only, that there is not 



such a division umoiig the tnistees, 
and work tosvards total cpmniitnient 
of all segments ot^ your college com- 
munity to your gouLs. 

2. Once your purpose is stated 
and accepted, use your particular 
skills to give it visihllity. 

As trustees, you represent the 
public and you are the college's 
iiaison with the comnnmity. In that 
role, one of the gravest problems 
you face is the poor image of the 
private two-year (^ollege. This, col- 
lege is not understood, and the 
reason it is not known is tliat its 
story has never Teally been told. 
There is a great diversity — u glorious 
diversity — among these institutions; 
they adapt quickly to new situations. 
They are therefore difficult to de- 
scribe as a whole, iind this niakes 
the job of stating tlie case one that 
we neeil to do together rather thari 
separately. The latter is the task of 
the National Council of hidependent 
Junior Colleges. Meanwhile, trustees 
of local institutions must literally 
open doors, through all of the 
relationships and connections they 
possess, to community groups, 
churches, corporations, foundations,' 
^ and legislative bodies where opinions 
are formed and decisions are made. 

I am talking now about one of 
the most untapped resources on 
trustee boards: their access to other 
people who can make a lot of dit- 
tercnce in what they say in the 
right place at the right time. And it 
/.V time that we all speak up for 
equal treatment on a proportionate 
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scale for our segnient of higher 
education -. 

The trusrees uud the presidenis 
nuist work together to assure gaod 
nianageutent. 

It is one thing for us to say that 
management is the role of tlie ad- 
miniscrution and ultimately of the 
trustees and that teaching and 4id- 
vising are roles of the faculty. 
Faculty would like to manage, toes 
or so they think. But it is another 
thing when trustees and administra- 
tors do a bad job with the result 
that the teaching role and faculty 
morale are seriously at'fected by 
cut-backs in staff, supplies, imd 
special programs. I am not suggesting 
that trustees get into the manage- 
ment of the institution any more 
than that the faculty get into it. 
But tlie trustee's ultimate responsi- 
bility for management is inescapable, 
and they will know it if the day of 
foreclosine over comes. 

Trustees and presidents together 
need to ask the questions: Does the 
college understand good manage- 
ment? And if not, svhat assistance 
can the trustees provide in tlie way 
of counseK training, and systems of 
accountability? What does the audit 
really tell us about the soundness of 
our institutiojis? Does the auditor 
provide us with u management letter 
tellijig us svhat procedures, which 
sve jiow seem to Ignore, ought to be 
follosved in the business otllce? Can 
we forecast what is going to happen 
to us five years from now? Are we 
getting reports at board meetings 



tluit tiill LIS w 1155 re we ure? I raise 
these queslicjiis becuLLse I know from 
experience how easily a college can 
be in tronble withont the trustees 
behig Li ware of it--untl in some cases 
even the president. 

In the future, again without get- 
ting involved in the udmuiistration 
of the coU\!ge, trustees will need to 
work more closely with the presi= 
dent in applying to education prin- 
ciples svliich they know from the 
business workh What about quulity 
controls, for example? Do we know 
what is happening to our gradLiates 
as a result of their experience in our 
classrooms? Whaf about cost con- 
trol? What are we donig in these 
thiies to offer the same or better 
services for less money? What mar- 
keting principles are applied to ad- 
missions, the design of special pro- 
grams, evening courses, and other 
services? What about the organiza- 
tion of the college, includhig the 
board of trustees, to enuble the 
college to govern itself effectively 
and to achieve its goals? 

As 1 become acquainted with 
iiulividual private two-year institn- 
tions, I am impressed with the dedi- 
cation of the taculty and staff. Their 
concern for the student knows no 
limits and they are imaginative hi 
their uttempts to initiate change. 



What our colleges lack and what we 
are unable to afford on the market- 
place 5 it' see ins, are special skills 
that would enuble us to move ahead 
more dramatically, 1 am thinking 
especially of institutional researclu 
which can tell us how well we are 
doing with our students and what 
more we ought to be doing; of 
long-range planning, which lielps us 
to anticipate change: of thorough- 
going curricular reform; of the art 
of proposal writing and of other 
development skills; and of tlie ever- 
crucial oryanizution for student 
recruitment. 

Trustees have a special responsi- 
bility here, either by providing their 
own expertise in any of these areas 
or helping the president enlist help 
from others who can contribute 
eounseh Perhaps trustees can even 
encoLirage presidents to begin to 
include such skills in their budgets 
and guarantee support for them. 

It was Henry.T, Muddj chairman 
of the board of Harvey Mudd Col- 
lege in Claremont, who said about a 
year ago: ''Perhaps the colleges in 
the seventies will owe their success 
or i'ailure to trustees who genuinely 
feel responsible' and accountable, 
and who vvilh with a sense of ex- 
eitijig risk-taking, reexamine the 
whole process of higher education/' 



What Others Said 

At the generul cHnner session, Joseph Cosand observed 
that the conference brougiit representatives together from 
lioth the private and public sectors. Emphasising that we rnust 
avoid separatism and recognize that each individual institu- 
tion fimctions within a total higher education community. 
Dr. Cosand also discussed the recomniendutions of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higlicr Education report, T/ie Open 
Door Cui/eges: Policies Jor Comtuioiity CoUeges {innc 1970), 
as they affect tlie future of tlie two-year college- 

Robert L. Siuhr presented ten steps in l^uilUing ''an institu= 
tional blueprint^' and ten ''trends in development" in the 
seventies. Suggesting that a five-year plan seems to l^e op- 
tiniiim because of rapidly clumging times, he placed particular 
emphasis on the trustees' role of asking the right queNtions at 
the right moment and the desirability of continual review and 
updating of specific objectives. Among suggestions for in= 
creasing philantliropic gifts was that of interpreting to poten- 
tial donors the fact tliat their gifts will contriliute to specific 
educational and institutional purposes rather than to reduc- 
tion or elimination of a deficit. Noting an apparent trend 
toward establishing various '^citizen boards," Mr, Stulir urged 
that these boards be considered in order to ''provide excellent 
training grounds for future trustees, valuable contact with new 
sources of support, and interchange with leaders capable of 
helping the college in many, many ways/' 

'*Some 365 private tour-year institutions will go out of 
business In the next decade unless new substantial sources of 
funding are foimd," reported Frederic W, Ness from a recent 
study conducted by the Association of American Colleges, 
Allowing his aLidience at the closing sessioii to draw its own 
analogy. Dr. Ness discussed some of the clianges the independ- 
ent four-year colleges would have to accomplish if they are to 
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survive. He urged his audience to f\icc up to the indictment 
ol the Newman Report" tliut higher education has lun^elv 
tailed to pull itself out of the Dark Aces. "We must enga^^- in 
genuine retorm and this is not a task to be left iust^o the 
tour-year eolJege.s and universities." Dr. Ness observed The 
trustees and presidents of the two-year colleges are not only -i 
part of the system, they are an extremely erueial part he 
said. He expressed tiie opinion that fesv would disagree with 
his ubsurvatiun that the junior and community eoIIe*'e is not 
understood by the public at lurge. despite its emercence on 
the present scale of educational priorities. In response to the 
question posed in the title of his remarks. "Who's Junior 
Now.' Dr. Nfcss concluded: 

'^Although I represent here today the baecalureate institu- 
tions. you are our juniors in name only. The task of con- 
vincing a generally disenchanted and unsophisticated citi- 
zcnery that higher education deserves the topmost priority 
ai.d that the loss of the independeiit sector and/or the weaken^ 
nig ol the public sector would-be both irrevocable and dis- 
astrous tails equally On us all. Through our joint efforts I urn 
optimistic that we can and will and must succeed " 
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Community College Trustees: A Survey 



Peter K, Mills 



Created for the most part by 
joint action of the state and local 
community , the relatively nesv com- 
mimity college purports to provide 
compreliensive, low-cost, non- 
resident post-b*ecQndary ediication 
to anyone who can profit from it. 
It is a unique institution with a 
unique mission and its function in 
the educational system varies witli 
the several states. In some areas, 
the l^oard of control may be the 
local county or municipal school 
board. Other states have organized 
community colleges as an integral 
part of an affiliated higher educa- 
tion system; the colleges are locally 
sponsored with state support and an 
independent board of trustees is 
elected or appointed. Still another 
approach is the ''state system'' 
where one statewide coordinating 
board functions for all community 



colleges and local ''advisory" Ijoards 
may or may not be establislied. 
Methods of sponsorship vary from 
state to state (and within states) as 
does the proportion and amount of 
state aid. 

The question '*Who controls our 
community colleges?'' is difficult to 
answer. Despite diflerences in state 
organizations or in legislative sup- 
port, however, one common thread 
runs through all systems. At some 
point, whether the colleges are locaK 
regional or statewide, a group of 
laymen is designated as a board of 
control, board of directors, board of 
regents or board of trustees. 

The Survey 

Until Morton A, Rauli in collabo- 
ration with Rodney T. Hartnett 
conducted his study in 1969,1 little 



Peter K. MIIIh is Deun of Institutional Advancement at Delasvare County CQmni unity College 
(Penna.)- His paper ih based on a doctoral diHSertation, **Community College Trustees Lind the 
ProcesK of Institutiona! Change," Rutgers University, 1972. His survey was supported, in part, by thu 
Association of Govc^rnlng Boards of Universities and ColJcgcs and was conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the American Associutjon of Cominiinlty and Junior Colleges. 

^Morton A. Rauh, The Trtisreeshfp of Colleges attd (Jniyersities, NlcGraw-Hill, 1969; Rodney T. 
Hartnetli Colhga and Unfversiix Tnisiecs: Their Backgrounds, Rohs, and i£ducatiOfml Attititdes, 
Educutionui Testing Service, 1969. 
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was known about the laymen of 
liigjier eclLicatioii • Who are they? 
Wiuit are their backgrounds and 
charucteristics? Where do they stand 
on basic educational issues? and the 
like. Because their study touched 
on only nine percc. . of the two- 
year college boards in operation in 
1968 as part of their sampling of all 
sectors of tlie academy, compre- 
~ liensivc follow-up directed speci- 
fically at just the public community 
college boards was considered to be 
both a necessary and helpful addi- 
tion to the sparse literature in this 
particuiar sector. Usnig a differejit 
sampling strategy, this study focused 
on those institutions which were 
directly governed by local boards of 
trustees and also surveyed the presi- 
dents of these colleges on mutters 
affecting internal participation and 
chaiige in governance, 

A group of 455 pubric two-year 
colleges whic/j had local governing 
hoards was established as the insti- 
tutional population. A two-part 
questionnaire was designed: one 
part intended for presidents and the 
other for trustees. Presidents of 
these institutions were surveyed and 
trustee names and addresses re- 
quested; 296 presidents (52.5 per- 
cent) responded to the question- 
naire during the spring, 197L Lists 
of trustee names and addresses were 
secured for well over 90 percent of 
the institutions responding, A sam- 
ple was CTeated of approximately 
one-third of Jhe trustees on each 
institutional mailing list. The second 
questionnaire was directed to them 
during the fall of 1971 ; 296 trustees 
(55.8 percent) responded. 



Charncteristics of Institutions 
and Donrds 

ConimLUiity college boards are 
smaller than college and university 
boards in generah The majority of 
boards had betvveen seven and nine 
m e m b e rs w 1 1 li the m os t f re q u e n t 
size being seven. Sixty percent of 
the trustees were elected, the re- 
mainder appointed. There generally 
was no limitation on the number of 
terms a trustee may serve. Respond- 
ents noted that boarLis almost uni- 
versally took action at open, public 
meetings and did not normally meet 
in prior restricted sessions to decide 
issues. Meeting agendas were widely 
distributed to the administration, 
faculty leaders and the press; less 
widely to student lenders* 

Since community college boards 
tend to be smalh it follows that 
most operate as a committee of the 
whole. Where there are committees, 
those for finance and facilities are 
most frequent (Table 1), Those 
boards which do operate in commit- 
tees do not generally invite regular 
participation in discussions by any- 
one other than the president; in 
one-quarter of the cases, the presi- 
dent is not a participant either. 
Faculty and student participation in 
trustee committ^-e deliberations oc- 
curs at very few of the institutions 
which have trustee committees. 
Alumni and the general public are 
almost never involved. 

At only 15 percent of the colleges 
does anyone other than the presi- 
dent report directly to the board. 
The board maintains its own office 
on campus at three percent of the 
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inHtitutions. The public and campuH 
precis were useil to conmuinicatu 
trustee decisions to niculty and 
students. Policy maniKiIs were avail- 
abie at most institutions ancl were 
regularly distrihuted to staff. Fewer 
than Iialf ofthe colleges gave ihan- 
uals to student leaders. 

Institutional Governance = 
Participation in tlie Cliange Process 

Highty percent of the colleges 
reported that they had some kind 
of vehicle to effect change in insti- 
tutional government, A majority 
said this structure was new or revised 
within the past two years. Admin- 
istrators and faculty were univer- 
sally represented, with students rep- 
resented to a lesser degree. Fewer 
than half of the colleges invols^^d 
the non-proi^ssional staff in their 
change niechajiisms. While the func- 
tioning of this change process was 
routinely explained in writing, few 
institutions made special efforts to 
publicize how the system worked. 
Little formal or informal contact 
was reported between trustees and 
any members of the college com- 
munity other than administration. 

Trustee Characteristics, 
Attitudes and Activities 

Persona! Backgrau?]d. The typical 
community college trustee wasi a 
Caucasian male; the holder of a 
bachelor's degree; a Protestant over 
45; an executive, lawyer, doctor or 
small businessman (Table 2) who 
earns more than 320,000 a year; 
married with children; a long-time 
comniunity resident; a Republican 



who describes himsell" sa nioderafe. 
and who has served m a trustee for 
more than five yearN and has other 
extensive public seivice. 

Redding / la hi is. Trustees read 
little of literature of higher educa- 
tion and are only familiar with those 
titles which have been summarized 
or widely reported in the popular 
presK. Furthermore, their periodical 
readership is practically liinited to 
The Reac/ers' Digesf nnd the na- 
tional picture and news weeklies, 

Aiiitudes Toward Conuniinify 
Colleges in Hig/wr Education. Com- 
munity college trustees appcLired to 
understaiid and strongly supjiort the 
concepts of universal higher educa- 
tion and the ''open door"' admis- 
sions policy for community colleges. 
They agreed that tliese colleges 
shoukK in generah be comprelien- 
sive institutions. Trustees supported 
the principles of academic freedom 
and strongly expressed the convic- 
tion that their institLitions should 
sei^c as a community cultural center. 
They stated overwhelmingly that 
teaching effectiveness, not research 
or publications, should be the prime 
concern of faculty. They seemed 
less convinced that the institution 
should be actively engaged in solving 
community social problems. Trust- 
ees encouraged innovation in in- 
struction and more flexibility in 
the curriculLun to meet individual 
needs. However, they were not sure 
that they wanted to disturb the 
tradition a' grading sys .'m. (See 
Tables.) 

Attitudes on Governance. Trust- 
ees believed that public two-year 
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colleges slioLiId be governed us a 
pari ui" II stutc syslem ol' higher 
education rutiicr thLiii to be con- 
necied to the puhlie schools. They 
felt ihut liic appropriate iiiodel lor 
conimuniiy colleges sliouUI be the 
lay governing board elected or up- 
pointed at the local level. Trustees 
olTered widely divergent opinions 
on the questioji of whether the 
com position of governing boards 
generally is 'Mcpresenlative'' of the 
uoiiinumities they serve: most tnist- 
ecs, however, considered their own 
board to be representative. Most 
trustees agreed that the membership 
of governing boards should be 
broadened, but cIIlI jiot leel that 
the way should be cleared to permit 
faculty nienibeis and students to 
serve. Nevertheless tliey supported 
increased trustee involvement with 
student and faculty, as Jong as the 
role of the president was not under- 
mined, A majority of trustees ex= 
l^ressed belief in increased participa- 
tion by students unci laculty in 
policy development, but opposed 
collective bargaining with the 
faculty. 

Again, there were svide disagree- 
ments among trustees about whether 
th^^y liave been too aloof from other 
(non^Lidininistrative) members of the 
college community. On the other 
hand, most did no: eel that the 
president slioulcl serve as the only 
channel of communication, (See 
Table 4.) 

Political Attitudes. Trustees gen- 
erally identified with the views of 
Richard Nixon, Spiro Agnew, Ron- 
ald Reagan and Nelson Rockefeller, 



They expressed very negative feel- 
ings loward the views of George 
Wallace', Jerry Rubin and Hid ridge 
Cleaver. The trustees tended to 
identily more with Republicujis and 
conservatives and to reject the views 
of radicals on the right or left. 

Tf I e P} 'es id ant as Iidi / va i io ; m I 
Leader, ^rrustees overwhelmingly 
agreed with a definition of educa= 
tional leader as change agent. l)ut 
twenty percent fewer of them felt 
that educational leadership was an 
accepted i'unction of the two-yeai^ 
college presidency. They strongly 
agreed that it slioidd be so. In sup- 
porting the concept of president as 
educational leader, trustees stated 
tliat they were willing to support 
the president's delegation of fiscal 
management to another administra- 
tor, and to encourage expenmenta- 
tion and tolerate occasional failure. 
They further agreed tliat budget and 
facility requests should be related 
to improved learning and that they 
should hold the president account- 
able for establishing participation 
in recommending and evaluating 
educu tional change. They felt 
strongly that college facilities and 
administrative organization should 
be designed to enhance good human 
relations and that institutions should 
be more accountable for what they 
produce. Trustees generally ac- 
cepted the tact that their role and 
the president's role may have to be 
modified to accommodate some of 
these desireable changes. 

Trustee Activities. Mora than half 
of the trustees reported spending 1 1 
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hours per montli on trustee uctivi= 
ties. Twenty percent devoted more 
tluin 2! hours. TruKlees tended to 
allocate more of their time to mat- 
ters of finimee unci fucihties and 
giive least attention to student life. 
Sh'ghtly more than 30 percent of 
the trustees reported that they had 
been significnntly involved in what 
several writers have regarded as a 
major ' trustee function: ''deter- 
mining or reassessing institutional 
purpOHc/' Only I 7 percent of the 
trustees responded that they were 
involved with their board in '*pro- 
tecting the institution'' from unwar- 
ranted attacks from within or with- 
out.3 Eighty-one trustees (27,4 pei- 
cent) reported that their board had 
served as a '"court of last resort" to 
resolve personnel grievances which 
could not be redressed through 
administrative channels. 

Conclusions 

Com m un i ty col lege go ve rn an ce 
practices are very similar to those at 
four-year colleges and universities, 
despite important diffbrences in^ 
purposes, type of students and in- 
stitutional size. There is no com- 
munity participation in governance, 
and ''communications gap" exists 
between boards and those governed. 
More positively, it seems clear that 
trustees indicated an understanding 
of the unique purposes of the com- 
niunity college. They desired in- 
creased participation by st 



students and were willing to fiave 
more personal con tact with them. 
There was a coinmitmeiit to innova= 
tion and the preside iit's role as 
''educational leaders/' Board sixe 
appears appropriate and the func= 
tioning of boards seems efficient 
and is conducted in the open. There 
is an apparent willingness of trustees 
to accommodate tli em selves to 
change and a modification of their 
roles. 

Some Further Observations 
and Suggestions 

In light of the findings reported 
here it seems appropriate that some 
further hiterpretation be made with 
a view toward offtiring some sug- 
gestions for increasing both the 
efficiency and effectiveness of 
boards of trustees. 

Representativeness 

• Boards, nominating committees 
and appointing authorities should 
give increased concern to broad- 
ening the membersliip of boards 
of trustees so that it more ac- 
curately reflects the community 
at large. 

• Some way should be found for 
faculty and student representa- 
tives to *'sit on". or "meet with'' 
boards of trustees without vio- 
lating the conflict of interest 
principle. 

• Young community college 
alumni, particLiIarly those who 



^Community coUcgcs did not cxfjunynca mucli conrfontaliQn during tha poriod of Scptembur 1969 = 
June; 197L Only 34 coUepes (14.2 ptfrcunt) reportud suyh inyideins. Trustuys were gunerally unin- 
romitid aboiit the SeruntQn Commission^.s rycommcndatipns regurding canipus vieldnuQ, but felt that 
niodcs of protast should be defined us legitimiitc or iUegitimate luid nrm action taken yeaiiist the 
latter. 
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luid buen active on canipus while 
in uUeiuluiicc, sliOLild be rccrLiiied 
for trustee: service, 1 1 goes wi tlunit 
saying Ihut women and minority 
groups should phiy a larger role. 

• Given the fact that 15 percent of 
trustees are over 65 years of age 
and only rive percent are under 
35, and that most boards do not 
limit tiie number of terms, it 
seejns reasonable that age and 
term limitatioiis be considered. 
These changes eoidd help to 
clear the way for improved 
representativeness. 

Involvement 

• More informal contact and com- 
munication among all niembers 
of tlie college community should 
lie encouraged. 

• Students and non-professional 
staff need to be involved more 
meaningfully, in areas that are of 
concern to them, and an open 
atmosphere should be promoted 
which permits concerns to be 
raised in non-threatening w^ays. 

• Sincere and imaginative efforts 
are needed to educate faculty and 
students to how the ''system'' 
functions and how to make it 
work for them. 

• It seems justified to suggest that 
decisions reached at trustee meet- 
ings be more rapidly communi- 
cated to tlie college community. 

Trusteo Role 

• Trustees are busy public citizens. 
VVhatever changes occur in the 



trustee role, the time to acconv 
plish the new functions will have 
to come from reordering present 
activities, not IVom additional 
commitments of time , The em- 
pliasis should be placed on broad 
institutional concerns, not just 
"facilities and finance, 

• Consideration should be given to 
the formation of ''Long Range 
Goals" task forces or committees, 
to be composed of trListees, stu- 
dents, facidty and staff. This for 
two reasons; the healthy inter- 
action of participants; and the 
need for most institutions to re- 
assess purpose, direction and 
empliasis. 

• Presidents, more than any other 
individual or group, are respon- 
sible for significant changes or 
improvements in the governance 
structure, cominunication levels 
and the degree of attention gi\en 
to institutional purposes. 

Need for Further Research 

• A study of the basic assumptions 
imderlying the concept of the 
''control of American higher edu- 
cation by governing boards com- 
posed of unpaid laymen'' is 
needed. In addition to increasing 
pressures from faculty and stu- 
dents, there is mounting political 
interest in the control and finan- 
cing of education at all levels. 
A study along this line may dis- 
pel some of the myths about the 
separation of education and poli- 
tics and may recommend new 
models of governance. 
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TABLE 1 

COMMITTEES ESTABLiSHED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGE BOARDS* 



Name 



Yes 



Facilities (Bldgs. & Grounds) 

Finance 

Personnel 

Executive 

Budget 

Educatlort (Curficulum) 

Planning 

Policy 

Legislation 

DevBlopment 

Community Relations 

Student Life 

Other 



40 
36 
29 
27 
23 
21 
16 
15 
13 
12 
10 
8 
40 



No 



0/ 



58 
62 
60 
70 
74 
77 
82 
82 
84 
85 
8-7 
90 
52 



•No response varied betwaen 0 and B,4 perdBnt. All percentBgei hava bian roundtd to the nearesi 
vvhols percentage point. 



TABLi 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF TRUSTii OCCUPATIONS* 



Occupations 


Chairmen 


Other Members 


Total 


% 


% 


% 


Managarial Executive (Bus /'indusj 


25 


24 


25 


Lfigal Profession 


17 


9 


12 


Proprietor, Small Business 


10 


8 


9 


Health Professions 


12 


7 


8 


Ed. Administration 


4 


9 


7 


HousewifB 


6 


8 


7 


Agriculture 


6 


5 


S 


Sales 


3 


5 


4 


Accounting 


4 


4 


4 


Managerial Executive (Govt./Public Adm j 


2 


5 


4 


Faculty Member at Institution 




5 


3 


Enginaering 


4 


2 


3 


Scientist 


3 


2 


2 


Communications/News Media 


2 


2 


2 


Clergy 




1 


1 


Arts 




1 




Labor Official 




1 




No Resporise 


4 


4 


4 



'All percintagfi hivt btan rounded to the neBrast whole pereintige point, 
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TABLE 3 



TRUSTEE ATTITUDES: 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATIOIM AND TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



Statements {abbreviated] 



Local two-year college should be exten- 
sion of public school system rather than 
part of state system of higher education. 

It Is appropriate for public two-year 
colieges to have a lay governing board 
elected or appointed on the. local leveL 

Recent charge that boards lack 'Vapre- 
sentative'* membership of youth, v^omsh^ 
minorities and certain occupations Is 
generally true. 

Board on which I serve is quite repre- 
ssntative of our community. 

Board members fiave kept too aloof from 
staff, faculty and students. Communica- 
tion and eontsGt should be increased = 

President should be only channel of 
communication between trustees and 
individuals in community. 

Principles of academic freedom which 
apply to the four-year college and 
university should hold for community 
college. 

Institution should actively engage in 
solving community social problems. 

Teaching effectiveness, not research or 
publication, should be primary criterion 
for empfoying and promoting faculty. 

Collective bargaining by faculty not ap- 
propriate mechanism for two=year coflege. 

Students involved in illey^i acts off cam- 
pus should be punished by college 
autfiorities as well as civil authorities. 



Extent of Agreement* 



Strongly Agree % 



46 



22 



21 
14 

52 
20 

11 



Agree % 



50 



33 



50 



39 



16 



46 



44 



42 



31 



17 



Can't Say % 



19 



12 



11 



14 



16 



'^Pgrcantages in the "disagree/^ ^^stronglv- disagree," and "no rmponm'' eattgories are not portraygd 
due to apaee limitations. All percentagei havi been rounded to the nearest wvholt percentage point. 
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TABLE 4 

TRUSTEE ATTITUDES! PROPOSED CHANGES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



Proposals (abbreviated) 


Extent of Agreement* 


Strongly Agree % 


Agree % 


Can't Say % 


Membership of governing boards should 








be more representative of the community. 


13 


45 


12 


Regulations prohibiting a student or 








faculty member from serving on board 








should be changed. 


4 


24 


7 


With consideration for the roie of the 








president, increased trustee involvement 








with students and faculty advisable Ira 








joint committees, problem-solving task 








forces, social affairs, etc, 


15 


59 


4 


Governanca structures should be devel- 








oped to permit wider participatjon in 








policy development by student and 








faculty representatives and individuals. 


8 


60 


7 



•Ptreeniagei in the "disagree," "stfongiy diiagree/' and ''no roiponie** eotegsrlei are not portrayed 
due to space limitations, Pefcentages have been rounded to the nearest vuhoie percentage point. 



Co fn mentary 
S. V, Martorana 
A note of interest at the outset in 
reacting to Peter K. Mills' useful and 
current report on commuJiity col- 
lege trustees is that knowledge about 
college trustees seems to grow very 
slowly indeed. When research uctiv- 
ity here is compared with some 
other topics as. for example, fac- 
idty negotiations, the grosvth rate of 
hiformation on trustees is at a virtiuj^ 
snairs pace. In 1963 In College 
Bacin/s of Trustees, I wrote: 



trary to this expectation, relutively few 
definitive studies of churucteristics of 
boards of trustees are lo be found in 
the pubHshed writings on higher educa- 
tion. This remains an area in which re- 
seurch is yet in the pioneering stage, 
despite the luct that colleges and uni- 
versities have been □perating fur over 
three hundred years/' 

Mills' study ofcommtinity college 
trustees and the broader one by 
Rauh and Hartnett of trustees of all 
types of higher educational institu- 
tions (on which departure Mills 
builds his investigation) serve as 
moves out of the pioneering stage 
of researcli on the college trustee- 
ship in America. They document 

-S. V. Martorana, ProraHHur of Higher Edui^utiori and Rysearch Assodatc. Center fur the Study of 
rngher EducatiDii^ The Pijnrisylvunhi Slaty Un 



'"In view of the deep public trust 
placed in persons who serve on boards 
ot trustees, one would expect that tliey 
as persons and as groups would be the 
subject of many scholarly studies. Con- 



Si 



ulcarly, however, that iiuich more 
anulyticLil iiuiuiry reiiiuiiis and needs 
to be done. 

ThiH is true purticularly with re- 
spect to Ihe comnnniily and junior 
colleger beeuuse these nistitutions 
generally accept u special commit- 
nient to sorve a more localized area 
and a hiore popiiiarly representative 
constituency than most other types 
of higlicr educational institutions 
do. These institutions, therefore, as 
Mills' research discloses, typically 
have smaller boards of trustees 
which, moreover, are statutorily 
struclured and operationally geared 
to assure that the word ''conimu" 
nity" in th^jiame ''community col- 
lege" will renuiin a meaningful desig- 
nation. The fact thai 60 percent of 
the community college trustees were 
foimd to he elected to office rather 
thun appointed is one reflection of 
tliisintent and design to build 'local 
responsiveness'' into the key policy 
formation level of these institutions. 

Mills' report brings out other 
findings in Ids '^snapshot" of today's 
community college trustee which, 
with his conclusions and suggested 
further research, comprise an alto- 
gether helpi'ul document for both 
trustees and presidents. He points 
out. for example, ttiat the distribu- 
tion of trustees by age is disbaUmced 
toward the older ages and, furtlier, 
that this fact, coupled with the gen- 
eral practice of placing no limit on 
tenns served, raises serious question 
. about board effectiveness. Similarly, 

he suggests that studies beyond his 
own are needed to pursue further 
the impJications of such obsarva' 
tions as, for example, the very lim- 
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ited sources of information trustees 
typically depent! upon beyond the 
reports they receive from their chief 
employee, the college president. 
And he cogently discloses that 
boards show a preoccupation svith 
issues of finance and governance to 
the detriment of considerations of 
institutional goals, curriculum, and 
instruction. 

It is a recognized fact, albeit dit- 
ficult to accept, that the first step 
toward improvement is u clear ajid 
objective analysis of the current 
condition. Mills tells the members 
of community college boards of 
trustees how they cufrently look 
characteristicully, and how they now 
behave, typically. His work ingath- 
ering and interpreting these facts, 
together with identifying implica- 
tions for improvement of current 
practices and for more penetrating 
investigative studies, give good ex- 
amples for other researcliers to 
follow. Admittedly, the current re- 
port raises more questions than It 
provides answers to questions about 
board services and the future needs 
of boards. Only by reading Mills' 
work and analysis carefully, how- 
ever, and considering seriously the 
outcomes of continued^ even larger 
and deeper research, will better 
answers be found. In this effort, the 
Association of Governing Boards has 
already rendered a notable service. 
It is an effort whose merit should be 
recognized by aH community col- - 
lege boards of trustees as well as by 
those of other types of colleges to 
which scholars, administrators, and 
laymen should pledge their full 
support. 



The Assoulatluii uf verning Bourds uf Utilversitles and Colleges is 
the only organizution within higher education concerned prinuifily with 
the problems and respunsibilities of. trustees serving all types of galleges 
and universities, Existing to strengthen higher educatioti by strengthen^ 
ing its hiy leudership, AGB works to niaintain sound relationships be- 
tween trustees and the president, tlie taculty, and ihe student body. 

AGB currently servos niore than 500 member boards representing 
more than 800 colleges and universities and appruxhnutely 11,000 
trsiitees and regents. The Association works toward lis objectives 
ilirough putalicaiions, conferences, and seniinurs, and special studies 
on matters of unlqiie ijiierest to the volunlary, lay board member. 
Membership is open to boards uf two-year und (bur-yeur collgges, uni^ 
versities, foundaiions and other orgunizations wiihln higher education 
which hold tax-exempt siutus. 
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